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EFFECTS OF THE 


Reggio is a considerable town in Calabria, most beau- 
tifully situated on the Faro, or Strait of Messina, which 
separates Italy from the island of Sicily, and has at that 
point the appearance of a majestic river. The neighbor- 
hood is rich in choice and most varied productions; con- 
tinuous groves of orange, lemon, and citron trees extend 
for several miles on either side the town, which is backed 
by a grand range of mountains, whence descend numer- 
ous rivulets that refresh and fertilize the soil. The Sicil- 
ian shores, with the fair city of Messina and numerous 
white villages, and mountains of the most picturesque 
forms in the distance, face this terminating point of Cala- 
bria. The dark blue sea, which flows through the nar- 
row channel with a rapid current, purifies the air, and 
causes a gentle refreshing breeze that rarely fails, and is 
felt most deliciously during the summer heats. 

“Do you know,” says Brydone to his correspondent, 
**that the most extraordinary phenomenon in the world is 
often observed near to this place? * * * 
It has often been remarked, beth by ancients and mod- 
erns, thatin the heat of summer, and after the sea and air 
have been greatly agitated by winds, and a perfect calm 
succeeds, there appears about the time of dawn, in that 
part of the heavens over the straits, a vast variety of sin- 
gular forms, some at rest, and some moving about with 
great velocity. ‘These forms, in proportion as the light 
increases, seem to become more erial; till at last, some 
time before sunrise, they entirely disappear.” 

The phenomenon which the traveller here rather incor- 
rectly describes, is called the Fata Morgana, or the fairy 
Morgana; a name not altogether inappropriate, when we 
consider the magical, fairy-like effects produced. 

A scientific explanation was attempted in 1764 by An- 
tonio Minasi, a Dominican friar, who informs his readers 
that he saw the phenomenon three several times, and so 
beautiful was it, that he would rather behold it again than 
the most superb theatrical exhibition in the world. The 
friar says, ‘‘ When the rising sun shines from that point 
whence its incident ray forms an angle of about 45 de- 
grees on the sea of Reggio, and the bright surface of the 
water in the bay is not disturbed either by the wind or 
the current, the spectator being placed on an eminence of 
the city, with his back to the sun and his face to the sea 
—on a sudden he sees appear in the water, as in a catop- 
tric theatre, various multiplied objects, i. e. numberless 
series of pilasters, arches, castles well delineated, regular 
columns, lofty towers, superb palaces with balconies and 
windows, extended alleys of trees, delightful plains with 
herds and flocks, &c., in all their natural colors and prop- 
er action, and passing rapidly in succession along the sur- 
face of the sea, during the whole short period of time that 
the above causes remain. But, if in addition to the cir- 
cumstances before described, the atmosphere be highly 
impregnated with vapor and exhalations not dispersed by 
the wind, nor rarefied by the sun, it then happens that in 
this vapor, as in a curtain extended along the channel to 
the height of about thirty palms, and nearly down to the 
sea, the observer will behold the scene of the same objects 
not only reflected from the surface of the sea, but like- 
wise in the air, though not in so distinct and defined a 
manner as in the sea, And again, if the air be slightly 


FATA MORGANA 


hazy and opaque, and at the same time dewy and adapted 
to form the iris, then the objects will appear only at the 
surface of the sea, but they will be all vividly colored or 
fringed with red, green, blue, and the other prismatic col- 
ors.” 

The singular effect last alluded to will be comprehend- 
ed by a glance at our cut; and the reader will perceive, 
that as the rigging of the ship there is surrounded by the 
fringe, the beautiful rainbow colors attach to direct rays 
from objects as well as to the reflections of objects. When 
this phenomenon, which is of rare occurrence, makes its 
appearance, the people hail it with exyltation and joy, 
running down to the sea side, clapping their hands and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Morgana! Morgana! Fata Morgana!” 
The Dominican in his explanation, says, the sea in the 
Strait of Messina has the appearance of a large inclined 
speculum ; that in the alternate current which flows and 
returns in the channel for six hours each way, and is con- 
stantly attended by an opposite current along shore to 
the medium distance of about a mile and a half, there are 
many eddies and irregularities, especially at the time of 
its change of direction ; and that the Fata Morgana usual- 
ly appears at this period. He then shows what must be 
the relative position of the sun and moon, necessary to af- 
ford high water at the proper time after sunrise, to meet 
the other peculiar circumstances necessary for the forma- 
tion of the beautiful and evanescent vision. 

The friar then proceeds to account for the effects of 
the Fata Morgana, by an inclination of the surface of the 
sea, and its subdivision into different planes by the contra- 
ry eddies. The erial reflections he refers to the influ- 
ence of saline and other effluvia suspended in the air; 
but here his reasoning is far from being productive of any 
clear statement. He asserts, however, (what, indeed, the 
reason of our readers would suggest,) that, all the objects 
exhibited in the Fata Morgana are derived from real ob- 
jects on shore reflected in all senses, magnified, mingled, 
and multiplied without end.—Penny Mag. 


Moral Tales. 
THE STRAWBERRY WOMAN. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR 


“Strawb’rees ! Strawb’rees!” cried a poorly clad, tired- 
looking woman, about eleven o’clock, one sultry June 
morning. She was passing a handsome house in Walnut 
street, into the windows of which she looked earnestly, 
in the hope of seeing the face of acustomer. She did 
not look in vain, for the shrill sound of her voice brought 
forward a lady, dressed in a silk mourning wrapper, who 
beckoned her to stop. The woman lifted the heavy tray 
from her head, and placing it upon the doorstep, sat wea- 
rily down. 

“* What’s the price of your strawberries?”’ asked the 
lady as she came to the door. 

“Ten cents a box, madam. They're right fresh.” 

“Ten cents!” replied the lady in a tone of surprise, 
drawing herself up and looking grave. Then shaking her 




















head, and compressing her lips firmly, she added— 





“*T can’t give ten cents for strawberries. It’s too much. 
I'll give you forty cents for five quarts, and nothing more.” 

‘* But madam, they cost me within a trifle of eight cents 
a quart,” 

“T can’t help that. You paid too much for them, and 
this must be your loss not mine, if T buy your strawber- 
ries. Lnever pay for other people’s mistakes. I under- 
stand the use of money much better than that.” 

The poor woman did not feel very well. The day was 
unusually hot and sultry, and her tray felt heavier and tir- 
ed her more than usual. Five boxes would lighten it, 
and if she sold her berries at eight cents, she would clear 
two cents and a half, and that made her something. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do,” she said, after thinking a few 
moments; I don’t feel as well as usual to-day, and my tray 
is heavy. Five boxes sold will be something. You shall 
have them at nine cents. They cost me seven and a half, 
and I’m sure it’s worth acent and a halfa box to cry them 
about the streets such hot weather as this.” ; 

“T have told you, my good woman, exactly what I will 
do,” said the customer, with dignity, “If you are willing 
to take what I offer you, say so; if not we need’nt stand 
here any longer.” ; 

** Well, I suppose you will have to take them,” replied 
the strawberry woman, seeing that there was no hope of 
doing better. ‘‘ But it’s too little.” 

“It’s enough,” said the lady, as she turned to call a ser- 
vant. Five boxes of fine large strawberries were received, 
and forty cents paid for them. The lady re-entered the 
parlor, pleased at her good bargain, while the poor woman 
turned from the door, sad and disheartened. She walked 
nearly the distance of asquare before she could trust her 
voice to utter the monotonous cry of 

**Strawb’recs ! Strawb’rees !” : 

An hour afterwards, a friend called upon Mrs. Mier, 
the lady who had bought the strawberries. After talk- 
ing about various matters and things, interesting to lady 
housekeepers, Mrs. Mier said— ’ 

“How much did you pay for strawberries, this morn- 
ing?” 

«Ten cents.” 

“You paid too much. I bought them for eight.” 

“For eight! Were they good ones?” 

“Step into the dining room, andT will show them to 

ou.” 

The ladies stepped into the dining room, when Mrs. 
Mier displayed her large red berries, which were really 
much finer than she had supposed them to be. 

You did’nt get them for eight cents,” remarked the 
visitor incredulously. j 

“ Yes, I did; I paid forty cents for five quarts.” 

‘While I paid fifty, for some not near so good.” 

“TI suppose you paid just what you were asked.” 

“ Yes, I always do that. I buy from one woman dur- 
ing the season, who agrees to furnish me at the regular 
market price.” 

“ Which you always find to be two or three cents above 
what you can get them for in the market.” 

“You always buy in the market.” 

“‘T bought these from a woman at the door.” 

“ Did she only ask eight cents for them?” 

“‘Oh, no, she asked ten cents, and pretended that she 
got twelve and a half for the same quality of berrids 
yesterday. ButI never give these people what they ask.” 

‘ Well, I never can find it in my heart to ask a poor 
tired-looking woman at my door, to take a cent less for 
her iruit than she asks me. A cent or two, while it is of 
little account to me, must be of great importance to her.” 

“You are a very poor economist, I see,’’ said Mrs. 
Mier. “If that is the way you deal with every one, your 
husband, no doubt, finds his expense account a very se- - 
rious item.” 

“IT don’t know about that. He never complains. He 
allows me a certain sum every week to keep the house, 
and find my own and the children’s clothes; and so far 
from ever calling on him for more, I always have fifty or a 
hundred dollars lying by me.” 

“* You must have a precious large allowance, then, con 
sidering your want of economy in paying every body jus 
what they ask for their things.” 

“Oh, no! I don’t do that exactly, Mrs. Mier. If I 
consider the price of a thing too high, I don’t buy it.” 

“You paid too high for your strawberries, to-day.” 

“ Perhaps I did, although I am by no means certain.” 

“You can judge for yourself. Mine cost but eight 
cents, and you own thatjthey are superior to yours at ten 
cents.” 

“Still, yours may have been too cheap,’ instead of mine 
too dear.” ey 

“Too cheap! that is funny! I never saw anything too 
cheap in my life. The great trouble is that every thing is 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








too dear. What do you mean by too cheap.” 

“The person who sold them to you may not have made 
profit enough upon them to pay for her time and labor. 
If this were the case, she sold them to you too cheap.” 

“ Suppose she paid too high for them? Is the purchas- 
er to pay for her error ?” 

“© Whether she did go, it would be hard to tell, and even 
if she had made such a mistake, I think it would be more 
just and humane to pay her a price that would give her a 
fair profit, instead of taking from her the means of buy- 
ing bread for her children. At least, this is my way of 
reasoning.” 

“ And a precious lot of money it must take to support 
such a system of reasoning. But how much, pray, do you 
have a week to keep the family. I am curious to know.” 

“‘ Thirty-five dollars.” 

“ Thirty-five dollars! You are jesting.” 

“Oh, no! That is exactly what I receive, and as I 
have said, I find the sum ample.” 

“ While I receive fifty dollars a week,” said Mrs. Mier, 
“and am forever calling on_my husband to settle some 
bill or other forme. And yet I never pay the exorbitant 
prices asked by every body for every thing. I am strictly 
economical in my family. While other people pay their 
domestics a dollar and a half and two dollars a week, I 
give but a dollar and a quarter each to my cook and cham- 
bermaid, and require the chambermaid to help the wash- 
erwoman on Mondays. Nothing is wasted in my kitchen, 
for I take care in marketing, not to allow room for waste. 
I don’t know how it is that you save money on thirty-five 
dollars with your system, while I find fifty dollars inade- 
quate with my system.” 

The exact difference in the two systems will be clearly 
understood by the reader when he is informed that al- 
though Mrs. Mier never paid anybody as much as was at 
first asked for an article, and was always talking about 
economy, and trying to practise it, by withholding from 
others what was justly their due, as in the case of the 
strawberry woman, yet she was a very extravagant person, 
and spared no money im gratifying her own pride. Mrs. 
Gilman, her visitor, was on the contrary, really economi- 
cal, because she was moderate in all her desires, and was 
usually as well satisfied with an article of dress or furni- 
ture that cost ten or twenty dollars, as Mrs. Mier was 
with one that cost forty or fifty dollars. In little things, 
the former was not so particular as to infringe the right 
of others, while in large matters she was careful not to run 
into extravagance in order to gratify her own or children’s 
pride and vanity, while the latter pursued a course direct- 
ly opposite. 

Mrs. Gilman was not as much dissatisfied on reflec- 
tion, about the price she had paid for her strawberries, as 
she had felt at first. 

“TI would rather pay these poor creatures two cents a 
quart too much than toolittle,” she said to herself—* dear 
‘knows they earn their money hard enough, and get but a 

- scanty portion after all.” 

Although the tray of the poor strawberry woman, when 
- she passed from the presence of Mrs. Mier, was lighter by 
five boxes, her heart was heavier, and that made her steps 
more weary than before. ‘The next place at which she 
- stopped, she found the same disposition to beat her down 

in her price. 

“Pll give you nine cents, and take four boxes,” said 
the lady. 

“Indeed, madam, that is-too little,” replied the woman ; 
ten cents is the towest at whichI can sell them, and make 
even a reasonable profit.” 

*‘ Well, say thirty-seven and a half for four boxes, and I 
will take them. It is only two cents and a half less than 

- you ask for them.” 

“Give me a fip, ma!—there comes the candy-man !” 
exclaimed a little fellow, pressing up to the side of the la- 
dy. ‘Quick ma! Here candy man!” 

“Get a levy’s worth mother, do, won’t you? Cousin 
Lu’s coming to see us to-morrow.” 

“ Let him have a levy’s worth, candy-man. He’s such 
a rogue, I can’t resist him,” responded the mother. The 

- candy was counted out, and the levy paid, when the man 
retired in his usual good humor. 

** Shall I take these strawberries for thirty-seven and a 
half cents?” said the lady, the smile fading from her face. 
** It is all I am willing to give.” 

“If you won’t pay any more, I must n’t stand for two 
cents and a half,” replied the woman, “ although they 
would nearly buy a loaf of bread for the children,” she 
mentally added. 

The four boxes were sold for the sum offered, and the 
woman lifted the tray upon her head, and moved on again. 
The sun shone still hotter and hotter as the day advanced. 
Large beads of perspiration rolled from the throbhing tem- 
ples of the strawberry woman, as she passed wearily up 
one street and dwon another, crying her fruit at the top of 
her voice. At length all was sold but five boxes, and now 
it was past one o'clock. Long before this, she ought to 
have been at home. Faint from over-exertion, she lifted 
her tray from her head, and placing it upon a door-step 
sat down to rest. As she sat thus, a lady came up and 
paused at the door of the house as if about to enter. 

** You look tired, my good woman,” she said, kindly. 
“This is a very hot day for such hard work as yours. 
How do you sell your strawberries ?” 

“‘T ought to have ten cents for them, but nobody seems 
willing to give ten cents, to-day, although they are very 
fine, and cost me as much as some I have got twelve and a 
half for.” 

“* How many boxes have you?” ' 











‘Five, ma’m.” 

“They are very fine, sure enough,” said the lady, 
stooping down and examining them; and well worth ten 
cents. I'l] take them.” F 

‘““Thanky, ma’am. I was afraid I should have to take 
them home,” said the woman, her heart bounding up 
lightly. 

The lady rang the bell, for it was at her door that the 
tired strawberry-woman had stopped to rest herself. While 
she was waiting for the door to be opened, the lady took 
from her purse the money for her strawberries, and hand- 
ing it to the woman, said, 

“‘ Here is your money. Shall I tell the servant to bring 
you a glass of cool water? You are hot and tired.” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said the woman, with a grate- 
ful look. 

The water was sent out by the servant who was to re- 
ceive the strawberries, and the tired woman drank it eag- 
erly. Its refreshing coolness flowed through every vein, 
when she took up her tray to return home, both heart and 
step were lighter. 

The lady, whose benevolent feelings had prompted her 
to the performance ofthis little act of hindness, could not 
help remembering the woman’s grateful look. She had 
not done much—not more than it was one’s duty to do; 
but the recollection of even that was pleasant, far more 
pleasant than could possibly have been Mrs. Mier’s self- 
gratulations at having saved ten cents on her purchase of 
five boxes of strawbervies, notwithstanding the assurance 
of the poor woman who vended them, that, at the reduc- 
ed rate, her profit on the whole would only be two cents 
and a half. 

After dinner, Mrs. Mier went out and spent thirty dol- 
lars in purchasing jewelry for her eldest daughter, a young 
lady not yet eighteen years of age. That evening, at the 
tea-table, the strawberries were highly commended as be- 
ing the largest and most delicious in flavor of any they 
had yet had; in reply to which Mrs. Mier stated, with an 
air of peculiar satisfaction, that she had got them for eight 
cents a box when they were worth at least ten cents. 

“The woman asked me ten cents,” she said, “ but I 
offered her eight and she took it.” 

While the family of Mrs. Mier were enjoying their 
pleasant repast, the strawberry woman sat at a small table, 
around which were gathered three young children, the 
oldest but six years of age. She had started out in the. 
morning with thirty boxes of strawberries, for which she 
was to pay seven and a halfcents a box. If all had brought 
the ten cents a box, she would have made seventy-five 
cents; but such was not the case. Rich ladies had beaten 
her down in her price—had chaffered with her for the few 
pennies of profits to which her hard labor entitled her— 
and actually robbed her of the meagre pittance she strove 
to earn for her children. Instead of realizing the small 
sum of seventy-five cents, she had cleared only forty-five 
cents. With this, she bought a little Indian meal and mo- 
lasses for her own and her children’s supper and break- 
fast. 

As she sat with: her children, eating the only food she 
was able to provide for them, and thought of what had oc- 
curred during the day, a feeling of bitterness toward her 
kind came over her; but the remembrance of the kind 
words and the glass of cool water, so timely and thought- 
fully tendered to her, was like leaven in the waters of 
Marah. Her heart softened, and with the tears stealing 
to her eyes, she glanced upward, and asked a blessing on 
her who had remembered that, though poor, she was still 
human. 

Economy is a good thing and should be practised by 
all, but it should show itself in denying ourselves, not in 
oppressing others. We see persons spending dollar after 
dollar foolishly one hour, and in the next trying to save 
a five penny piece of a wood-sawyer, coal-heaver, or mit- 
ket woman. Such things are disgraceful if not dishonest. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[By mistake, last week, the history of Queen Ann was inserted, instead of 
that of William and Mary.) 


Witiiam anp Mary. 
Crowned 1689—Died 1702. 


When Parliament had deposed king James, the next 
thing was, to appoint a successor. Some declared for a 
regency. Others were for crowning the Princess of 
Orange. William interfered in no way for some time. 
But at length, perceiving that his own name was but little 
mentioned, he called together a few of the nobility, and 
told them that he had come over to defend the liberties 
of England, which he had happily effected ; and assured 
them that he would neither become regent, nor accept 


these plans was resolved upon, he would afford them no 
further aid in the settlement of the kingdom, but would 
return to his own country. This had the desired effect. 
After a long debate, a new sovereign was preferred to a 
regency, by a majority of two votes, and it was resolved 
that William and Mary should reign jointly as king and 
queen of England, while the administration should be in 
the hands of William. That very day, William and Mary 
were proclaimed King and Queen of England. 

But, as William received his crown from the people, he 
was obliged to acknowledge them as the source of power, 











and to accept the conditions which they imposed, which 


the crown under the title of his wife; and if either of. 





was a great advance in the progress of liberty. ‘They ac- 
companied the act of succession with a bill of rights, 
containing many of the provisions for defence of the rights 
of the people, now retained in the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. Among other things it forbade all courts of 
ecclesiastical commission, which had been the source of 
so much persecution in former reigns; it forbade the king 
to tax the people, or to maintain a standing army in 
time of peace, without the consent of parliament; to im- 
pose fines before conviction; and secured fair trials by 
jury. It secured also the freedom of elections to parlia- 
ment; the right of the people to keep arms; the right of 
petition; and freedom of speech in parliament. It for- 
bade excessive bail, excessive fines, and cruel and unusual 
punishments. . 

Goldsmith, in his history of England, says, ‘ William 
was a Calvinist, and consequently averse to persecution.” 
He therefore attempted to repeal the laws requiring uni- 
formity in religious worship, and succeeded in securing 
toleration to dissenters; and the laws against the Papists 
were seldom executed ; which shows that he was a friend 
to religious liberty. 

The Scotch were not backward to acknowledge Wil- 
liam, and took this opportunity to abolish episcopacy, 
which had long been odious to them. But in Ireland, 
matters were in a very different state. Popery was there 
in the ascendant. James and the king of France, being 
aware of this, the latter furnished him with a fleet and some 
troops, with which he made a descent upon Ireland, where 
he soon found himself at the head of an army of forty 
thousand men. This was the origin of that division of 
parties in Ireland, called Catholics and Orange men, the 
Protestants being for the Prince of Orange. The Protes- 
tants were now treated with the greatest rigor and cruelty. 
Thousands of them fled to England; but about ten thous- 
and fortified themselves in Londonderry, where they de- 
fended themselves with great bravery, till relief came from 
England. At one time they were reduced tosuch extrem- 
ities as to be obliged to live upon the flesh of horses, dogs, 
and cats. Another party, also, defended themselves at 
Enniskillen. 

Meantime, the Protestants, throughout Ireland, were 
oppressed and spoiled. ‘Two thousand five hundred of 
them who had fled, were condemned as traitors, and their 
goods confiscated. The people were plundered, and the 
soldiers quartered upon them. ‘The brass that was found 
in the shops and kitchens, was taken and made into money, 
which king James made to pass for forty times as much as 
it was worth. All the Protestants, in a certain district 
were forced to retire ten miles from their houses, at the 
coldest season of the year, which occasioned great suffer- 
ing. Many of them perished of hunger and cold. King 
William at first sent an army into Ireland, under com- 
mand of Schomberg, one of the bravest generals in Europe; 
but finding him not sufficiently active, he took the field 
himself, and after some hard fought battles, and much 
slaughter on both sides, James fled again to France, and 
Ireland submited to William, securing in the treaty, tol- 
eration to the Catholic religion. If James had possessed 
either wisdom or courage, he might have maintained him- 
self for a long time, and perhaps permanently in Ireland; 
but he was both a novice and a coward. 

James, however, did not yet despair. His next effort 
was, to raise a conspiracy in England, and at the favora- 
ble moment, to land with a French army. But this was 
discovered, and Lord Preston and Mr. Ashton were arrest- 
ed, as they were going to France to consult with James. 
The latter was executed; but the former, on making a 
discovery of his associates, and as has been said, on the 
petition of his daughter to the queen, was pardoned. The 
conspiracy was strong, and the French had made great 
preparations for a powerful attack by land and sea. But 
Admiral Russel was sent immediately with an im- 
mense fleet, and after an engagement which lasted ten 
hours, he gained a complete victory, and thus the hopes of 
James were finally defeated. It wasonly left for him now 
to resort to base attempts of assassinating William, several 
of which were made, only resulting however, in the de- 
struction of the undertakers. 

The restrictions imposed on the king, at the setilement 
of the crown, were not very agreeable to him; and he had 
frequent contests with the parliament, but was always 
obliged to yield; so that the cause of liberty was the gain- 
er at every contest. One of the reforms proposed was, to 
limit the duration of parliaments to three years; which, 
after refusing to sanction once, he was obliged to yield at 
last. Another was an act to regulate trials for treason, 
by which the accused was allowed a copy of the indict- 
ment against him, a list of the names of the jury, two 
days before his trial, and a lawyer to manage his case. It 
was further enacted that no one should be indicted, except 
upon the oaths of two faithful witnesses. This defended 
the subject against the throne; for in former times, for 
one to be accused of treason, was about equivalent to his 
condemnation. 

In the year 1696, an extensive plot was formed to as- 
sassinate the king, originating with Sir George Barclay, a 
zealous Roman Catholic, in which a number of the nobil- 
ity were involved; but it was discovered by some of the 
under actors. The conspirators were found guilty of 
high treason, and executed at Tyburn, among whom was 
Robert Charnock, one of the fellows of Magdalen College, 
who had turned Papist under king James; Sir John 
Friend, Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, and some 
others ; but Barclay escaped by flight. 

Hitherto, William had been engaged most of the time 
in a war with France, in order to preserve the balance of 
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power in Europe, which saddled upon England an enor- 
mous debt, under which the nation groans to this day. A 
peace was made in 1697, the only advantage to England 
being the acknowledgment of William’s title to the throne. 
The rest of William’s reign was distinguished chiefly 
by his contests with parliament ; which as before, always 
resulted in favor of liberty. Hedied March 8, 1702, from 
the effects of a fall from his horse, in which his collar- 
bone was fractured, having reigned thirteen years. _N. 








Natural History. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE RUNAWAY LIZARD. 


I once knew a very fine Lizard family. ‘They lived at 
the sunny South, and had a large commodious house, in 
the hollow body of an old decaying tree that stood in one 
corner of our yard. Near the tree, on that side of the 
yard was a gate which opened into a path through a beau- 
tiful grove—the way we used to go to school, because it 
was nearer and cooler than by the road. The young peo- 
ple of the family—-for there wasalarge family of them, Ido 
not remember all their names, but there were Jack, Tom, 
Bill, Joe, Molly, Jenny, Betty and several others. I say 
these sons and daughters of the family used often to come 
out and sit on their piazza—a large knot which grew on 
one side of the spacious opening into the hollow tree— 
when the sun was on that side, and enjoy its bright beams, 
for they believed as many people do at the present day, 
that sunshine was an essential element of good health and 
good spirits. The sun shone on their piazza in the 
morning, for their house fronted the East. Our gate was 
near their door, and it was rare fun for us, on coming 
home from school at the morning recess, to see them all 
sit and watch us as we approached, without moving at all, 
till they heard the gate squeak, and then all scamper into 
the house. But they would soon return to their places, 
and many a time have we crept up slyly behind the open- 
ing, and scattered them again by peeping round one side 
of the tree, just enough to let them see us. It was in 
vain to try to become much acquainted with them, for they 
were so aristocratic, that at the slightest hint of a wish to 
be intimate from us, they would speed away almost as 
quick as lightning, declaring that they were not at home. 
I used to think them very beautiful, but was a little afraid 
of them, from having been told that they were poisonous ; 
they are not poisonous however, except some very few spe- 
cies, they are perfectly innocent, and as beautiful as harm- 
less. ‘This family were ofa rich deep blue color, spotted 
with gold, and their tails shaded down to the softest tint. 
I used occasionally to see other lizards running about in 
the vicinity of the tree, of a different complexion from the 
rest, red, green, sometimes having all the colors of the 
rainbow, and sometimes of a grey color, almost like the 
bark of the tree, but there would always be some resem- 
blance, and I supposed them to be cousins or other near 
relatives who were then on a visit. They did not visit 
each other often, however, for they are a very unsocial. 
isolated kind of being. 

Notwithstanding this family lived in-so much independ- 
ent ease and happiness, they were, like the rest of the 
world doomed to reverses, and a sad change came upon 
them at last. 

One fine clear morning, Joe, who was the most adven- 
turons and daring of all the family, took it into his head to 
leave the old homestead, and seek his fortune somewhere 
else. He had often, when sitting on the piazza, looked 
over to our house, and wondered what sort of a place it 
was, and what kind of people we were, and now he de- 
termined to satisfy his curiosity, by paying us a visit. He 
thought he would not say anything to the family about it, 
for he knew they would remonstrate, and perhaps forbid 
it. His mother had often told them all never to go near 
our house— not that she was afraid of us, but because, as 
she said, we kept a terribly fierce and cruel creature, 
which we called, Puss, and which tore to pieces and ate 
all the Lizards she could catch. What his mother said 
about Puss was true, for she lived almost entirely upon 
Lizards, but Joe was a conceited fellow, and thought he 
could manage to escape her. He felt some misgivings 
as now and then he ran under the dry leaves, and just 
putting his head out looked cautiously round to see if 
Puss could be seen, but he thought he would trust to his 
legs, and hastened on. He soon approached the house, 
and though he saw Puss sitting on the door-steps, she 
looked so quiet and pleasant, he ventured on, and had 
just reached the corner of the house, when Puss saw him, 
and gave a leap at him; but he ran up the side of the 
house, and did not stop till he reached the eaves. Puss 
tried to run after him, but could not goso high. He 
thought he should certainly be caught when he heard her 
climbing up after him, and wondered what he should do, 
but as he ran along under the eaves, he discovered a little 
opening into a garret-room, and went in quick enough. 
He did not stop a moment, though he was all out of breath, 
but sped across the floor with all his might to a pile of 
cotton, in one corner, in which he concealed himself. 
“Here,” thought he, soon as he recovered his fright a lit- 
tle, “ I shall be safe,” and he drew up his legs under him, 
in the soft cotton, and prepared to rest. But the poor fel- 
low was too much excited to go to sleep, and he soon be- 
gan to think that he might not after all be so very safe as 
he had thought, and that he better look about himself a 
little, and see if there was anything to be feared. So he 
put his head out slowly, and looked anxiously round, think- 








ing of nothing that could injure him but Puss, and not 
seeing her, or any other living thing, he took courage, 
and came out a little further, until, moving on by degrees, 
he found himself at last in the middle of the room. He 
now began to feel very brave again, and looking towards 
the opening through which he had entered, he thought he 
would go and see if grimalkin was insight, when the very 
first thing he saw was old Puss coming towards the house 
with his sister Molly, who had also been disobedient, in 
in her mouth. His first thought was to go down and put 
himself where Puss would see him, in the hope that she 
would drop Molly, and pursue him, and thus, perhaps both 
escape. But Joe was not a very chivalrous fellow, and on 
a little deliberation he concludes that he better take care 
of himself, and trembling with terror, and heart-sick at 
the thought of his sister, he turned away from the opening, 


and hastened back to the pile of cotton, where he remain- |. 


ed motionless with fright till afternoon the next day, when 
he began to feel very hungry, and to think that he must 
go where he could find something to eat, or he should cer- 
tainly die; and again he drew himself deliberately out of 
his hiding place. - He thought he had better keep near the 
sides of the room, so that if Puss came in, he could run up, 
and as he was creeping along, he saw a wide crack under 
the partition that separated the garret room from Aunt 
Mary’s chamber, and his curiosity tempted him to look in. 
He had soon passed the boundary line, taken a hurried 
survey of the room, and was thinking how pleasant it 
would be, if he could get to that place, when the sun 
shone in the side of the room, and moving slowly towards 
it, when Aunt Mary looking up from her work discovered 
him. She had just undressed herself as her custom was, 
after dinner, to sit in a loose dress awhile, or take a nap, 
and hung her clothes exactly between the sun-shine and 
where the Lizard now was, so that he seemed to be mov- 
ing directly towards them. ‘I can’t let you take up 
your abode in the folds of my dress,’ said she, catching 
them down, and wondering how he got into her room. 
Joe looked at her with avery impudent air, as if he would 
ask her what right she had to think he wanted anything 
of her dress, and then moved on rather more rapidly, 
thinking she did not look very friendly at him; and in- 
deed my aunt was no friend to runaways, and she deter- 
mined as soon as she saw him to put him in prison, and 
have him taken care of. She called a servant to help her 
catch him, and they soon got him into a vial, which, af 
ter trying the effects of ether upon him, they filled it wigh 
alcohol, and set him upon a shelf among other curiosities, 
where he isnow. Many a Joe have I heard of, who came 
to some such dreadful end, by running away from home 
and friends, and making himself too free in other people’s 
concerns. 

In afew days after this sad death of Joe Lizard, the 
remainder of his family, filled with grief and shame, se- 
cretly left their house, and we have never heard a word of 
them since. F. 


Georgia, August, 1847. 


Morality. 


VANITY PUNISHED. 

It was in the early part of the spring; the snow was all 
gone, but the heavy night frosts, and the biting cold winds 
made the weather out of doors, quite uncomfortable, and 
rendered overcoats almost as necessary as in winter. 

Mary Jane’s:mother had purchased for her little girl a 
very pretty satin spencer with short sleeves; intending 
that she should put it on when the weather became suffi- 
ciently warm. Mary was delighted with it, and she long- 
ed for her time to come when she might let her compan- 
ions see how prettily she looked in her new dress. 

Sabbath morning the sun shone out very bright, but the 
earth was damp from the frosts, and the wind whistled 
around the north corner of the house. 

Mary’s Mother came out of her room with a thick 
shawl upon her shoulders, and her fur tippet about her 
neck ; but the little girl came tripping down stairs in her 
new short sleeved spencer, without a shawl or cloak to 
cover her open neck and bare arms. 

** You are not properly clothed,” said her mother; ‘Go, 
get your cloak and furs, and lay aside your spencer until 
a warmer day,” 

‘**O yes, mamma,” answered Mary, too vain to listen to 
her mother’s wise advice, ‘I shall be warm enough. Do 
see how brightly the sun shines.’’ 

“* You are deceived, my dear, by the glare of the sun- 
shine ; the wind is very high and sharp, and you will be 
nearly frozen with the cold.” 

“‘T don’t fear it,” said the conceited little girl. “I 
have just been out in the garden, and it is very warm. 
My old cloak is so rusty and out of fashion, that I am asham- 
ed to be seen in it.” Her mother still continued to reason 
with her, but as she obstinately persisted in having her 
own way, she at length yielded, thinking she might learn 
a good lesson, by a painful experience. 

The church was more than a mile distant. They had 
not walked far before the sun went behind a dark cloud, 
and the blasts of the chilling north-east wind swept by 
them, blowing-full in their faces. Poor Mary tried to 
conceal: her feelings, but she fairly shivered with the cold. 
“* How the day is altered, mamma,” said she, “ it is really 
colder than I expected.” 

“1 am glad,” said her mother, “ that you are convinced 
that my judgment is the best; if you donot get a cold and 
become seriously ill, I shall not be sorry that you suffered 














a little to-day. You will learn into how much suffering, 
too much ‘confidence in our own opinion will often lead us. 
I have had more experience than you; I knew that the 
wind would chill us, and that our winter garments would 
be needed ; but you were deceived by the bright sunshine. 
Learn, my child, never to despise the counsels of an old- 
er and wiser person, or to indulge in a wicked vanity at 
the expense of your comfort and health. 

Before they reached the church, Mary was thoroughly 
chilled, and would gladly have exchanged her shining and 
fashionable spencer for her old, but warm lined cloak. 

As they were walking home with some of their neigh- 
bors, in order to impress the lesson still more deeply upon 
her mind, her mother called the attention of the friends 
to the dress of Mary. “Do you not think it extremely 
pretty ?’’ said she. 

“* Very beautiful indeed,” they answered, “‘ but how could 
you think of letting her wear it on such a cold day? the 
poor child looks as if she were nearly frozen.” O, how 
mortified did Mary feel upon hearing this! If she could 
but have had the warm old cloak, how gladly would she 
have covered up her gay, but unfortunate spencer. ‘O,” 
said her mother, ‘‘ Mary is a heroine; she cares but little 
about the cold, if she can but look smart.” Mortified 
enough was Mary, before she reached home, and she really 
wished the spencer was in the milliner’s shop again—it 
had cost her so much shame and suffering. But this was 
not the end of her punishment ; she caught a severe cold, 
which confined her to the house for some time, and made 
it necessary for her to have a painful blister on her breast, 
and to take very unpleasant medicines. Mary had time 
to think of her conduct while she was sick, and she re- 
solved, with the blessing of God, never to sacrifice her 
health and comfort for appearances, and to pay attention to 
the advice of older and more experienced persons. 

Children, ask your mothers if you have ever been guilty 
of the same wrong conduct that caused Mary so much un- 
happiness.— Messenger. 








Religion. 








THE INFIDEL AND THE LITTLE GIRL. 


Hume, the great historian, was once dining at the house 
of an intimate friend. After dinner the ladies withdrew ; 
and in the course of conversation, Hume made an asser- 
tion which caused a gentleman present to observe to him, 
‘If you can advance such sentiments as those you are 
certainly what the world gives you credit of being, an In- 
fidel.” A little girl, whom the philosopher had often no- 
ticed, and with whom he had become a favorite, by bring- 
ing her little presents of toys and sweetmeats, happened to 
be playing about the room, unnoticed; she, however 
listened to the conversation, and on hearing the above ex- 
pression, left the room, went to her mother, and asked her, 
** Mamma, what is an infidel?” ‘An infidel! my dear,” 
replied the mother, ‘‘ why should you ask sucha question? 
Hn infidel is so awful a character, that I scarcely know 
what to answer you.” ‘Qh, do tell me, mamma,” return- 
ed the child; ‘‘ 1 must know what an infidel is.” Struck 
with her eagerness, her mother at length replied, “An in- 
fidel is one who believes that there is no God, no heaven, 
no hell, no hereafter.” 

Some days afterwards, Hume again visited the house of 
his friend. On being introduced into the parlor, he found 
no one there but his favorite little girl; he went to her 
as he had been used to do; but the child shrunk with hor- 
ror from his touch. ‘My dear,” said he, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? dol hurt you?” ‘ No,” she replied, ‘* you do 
not hurt me, but I cannot kiss you, I cannot play with 
you.” ‘Why not, my dear?’ ‘ Because you are an 
infidel.” ‘‘An infidel! what is that?’”’ “One who be- 
lieves there is no God, no heaven, no hell, no hereafter.” 
‘Are you not very sorry for me, my dear?” asked the 
astonished philosopher. ‘ Yes, indeed I am sorry!” re- 
turned the child, with solemnity; “ and I pray to God for 
you.” ‘* Do you, indeed? and what do you say?” I 
say, O God, teach this man that thou art!” A-striking 
illustration of the words of Sacred Writ,—out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, be- 
cause of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the 
avenger.” 


“WONT? YOU HEAR ME PRAY.” 

Edwin was about fout years old. One night I laid him 
in his little bed, and said, “‘ Now you must not,,talk any 
more ; little sister is asleep, and I am afraid that you will 
wake her.” But he had so much to say that he could not 
go to sleep; and every minute his merry laugh was heard. 
At length I told him I must leave him. He looked up in 
my face very wishfully, and in a low, yet earnest voice, 
sald, “‘ Won’t you hear mepray?” That question reach- 
ed my heart. His pious mother had taught him to pray, 
and he could not forget it. 

I watched the effect of that simple prayer on his mind. 
His feelings became subdued, his voice was hushed toa 
whisper, his laugh was no longer heard, but a pleasant 
smile played on his lips. We exchanged the sweet kiss 
and “ good night,” and in a few moments I left him quiet- 
ly sleeping; and I thought, “What may be his future 
course in life?” Perhaps he may be called to leave the 
home of his childhood—to bid farewell to that fond moth- 
er. His heart may become engaged in the pleasures of 
the world, the teachings of that Holy Spirit that would 
lead him to set hisaffections on things above may for awhile 








be resisted ; but will he not remember the “ hour of pray- 
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er,’—and will not good desires and tender feelings gath- | 
er round his heart to remind him of the past, and win him | 
back to the path of innocence and truth? It may be so; | 
and that same earnest look and imploring voice, that were 
raised to me, may be! often raised to Him who has prom- 
ised to “ hear him pray.” 
“©! mother, teach thy child to pray, 
Can he forget, when far away, 
That hallowed hour ? 
When earthly pleasures charm his soul, 
Will he not break from their control, 
And own its power ?, [S. S. Advocate. 


Editorial. 














SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 

Our ancestors, the Anglo-Saxons, used to carry on a trade in 
human beings.» We have been told of the degradation and cru- 
elty of the Africans, who make slaves of one another, and even 
sell their own "children. But this is not peculiar to them. It is 
one of the fruits of heathenism, which takes away natural affec- 
tion, and degradeg man, in some respects below the brute crea- 
tion. Our Saxon ancestors sometimes sold their near rela- 
tions, and even their own children, into slavery. There was a 
seaport town called Bristol, opposite to Ireland, the inhabitants 
of which made a business of buying men, women and children, 
in all parts of England, and carrying them to Ireland, and selling 
them for slaves, If you had been there, you might have seen long 
ranks of young people of both sexes,—English, white people,— 
of the greatest beauty, tied together with ropes, and daily ex- 
posed to sale. 

It was the existence of slavery among the Anglo-Saxons, 
which led to the‘sending of christian missionaries among them. 
The Britons had been converted to Christianity before; but their 
Saxon conquerers were Pagans. Three beautiful English boys 
were exposed forsale in Rome. They were called Angles. 
Gregory the Great, before he was made Pope, saw them, and 
was so much struck with their fine appearance, that he exclaim- 
ed, “ They would not be Angles, but angels, had they been chris- 
tians.” He immediately formed the purpose of going on a mis- 
sion to England; but his friends prevented him. After he was 
elected Pope, he sent Augustin, with a company of missionaries 
to England. 

But for the ‘introduction of Christianity, slavery might still 
have existed in the same form, among the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and we ourselves night have been slaves. The church from the 
first, opposed slavery, both in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Columba, “ the apostle of Scotland,” who was the means of in- 
troducing Christianity throughout Scotland and among the an- 
cient Britons, set his face very strongly against slavery. He 
considered it wholly inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity ; 
and he abhorred it so much that he refused to give medicine to 
a sick man, till he should set at liberty a slave which he held. 
He labored much to break up this wicked system among the 
Scotch and Irish. Wulfstan, a Christian missionary, labored 
with great zeal among the inhabitauts of Bristol, till he finally 
succeeded in persuading them to give up this inhuman traffic in 
their fellow men. 

Slaves were, at that time, often used as money, for traffic; but 
the church refused to receive them, or to countenance the trade 
in them; and by these means, together with the general influ- 
ence of Christianity upon the spirit of the people, slavery grad- 
ually died out of old England; and now it has become a prov- 
erb, that “a slave cannot breathe in England.” The moment 
he sets a foot on British soil, he is a free man. Ny. 

p ———_—______1 


THE BARREN APPLE TREE. 


In a large and flourishing orchard, there was an apple tree 
which was attacked by the worm called the borer. The worm 
usually pierces the trunk near the ground, and if unmolested, will 
make a great hole in it similar to. those which are made by a 
small gimlet. . The tree thus pierced, soon begine to decay. The 
leaves turned yellow, the fruit falls off, and one limb after anoth- 
er dies, till the whole tree is gone. 

The tree above-mentioned was thus attacked. While the oth- 
er trees were fresh and green, and laden with fruit, this was 
sear and yellow, and entirely destitute of fruit. 

“ Father,” said Joseph, “ why don’t you cut this tree down? 
It bore no apples last year, and it has none on now, and I don’t 
believe it ever will bear any. I would not have it here among 
these fine trees.” 

‘J think I shal] cut it down in the fall.” 

Why not now ?” 

“It would injure the fruit on the rasberry trees, if I were to 
cut it down now—that is, in falling, it would knock off some of 
the apples. After the apples are harvested, I can cut it dpwn 
without injury to the other trees.” 

Thus God lets careless, unprofitable, injurious sinners remain 
for a time, for the sake of their pious useful friends, but in due time 

he will cut them down. Reader have you ever brought forth 
fruit unto God? c. c. 











Variety. 








EARLY PIETY. 


There was a young man, well known to the writer, who had 
very great talents. He could speak on almost every subject but 
one. He read many books, knew many languages, and thought 
a great deal on all he heard and saw. Yet strange to say, he 





never or seldom spoke of God. He never loved nor sought him. 
He had finished his education, he had travelled to distant lands, 
and had gathered great stores of learning, when consumption 
came. It pleased God in his mercy, to grant him a Jong period 
of illness; and in the early stage of his disease, God taught him 
the uselessness of all the learning which he had spent his life in 
gaining, compared with the knowledge revealed in Scripture, 
the knowledge of the one true God, and of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
the only Saviour of sinners. Now, his high intellect and proud 
heart were subdued. He bowed humbly before God, and, inthe 
meek disposition of a little child, prayed for the teachings of 
God’s Spirit, and God heard and answered his prayers. One 
day just before his deeth, a friend was reading to fin the twen- 
ty-third Psalm. The jying young man listened as he read these 
words, “ Yea, though [| walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear nc evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.” Psa, xxiii. 4, “Stay,”said the inva- 
lid, “ stay ; yes, God is with me, but, I think, the valley would 
not have been so dark had 1 sought him earlier! "—S. S. Jour. 
——~>—— 


MISSIONARY ANECDOTE. 
_  GIRL's SCHOOL, BENARES. 

“T know,” writes Mr. Leupolt, “two girls, who have maintain- 
ed their mother, brother, and sisters, by theirneedle. The name 
of one of them was Moni. She came and asked Mrs. Leu polt to 
employ her in making the boys’ clothes; but, at the same time 
requested to be paid by the piece. She sat near my study, and 
worked hard every day, from seven in the morning till half-past 
six in the evening, without once leaving her work to take her 
meals. She brought a few parched peas with her, which she ate 
in the middle of the day. On my one day asking her why she 
worked so many hours, and, at the same time, expressing my 
fear that she might forget what she had learned, she replied— 
‘Sir, my father has run away, leaving my poor mother, myself, 
and two sisters, unprovided for. My mother has never learned 
anything; she cannot sew; but I can. work, and by. doing so 
every day I am able to support our family. WhenI return home 
in the evening my mother has our food ready; and when I have 
worked hard all day, I then have a pice, (a pice is about half a 
farthing in value,) or two to spare, with which we purchase oil ; 
and after supper [ take my New Testament, and read it to my 
mother and sisters ; and when you have an examination, sir, you 
= find that I am not behind the other girls in Scripture knowl- 
edge. ° 


a 
A PIOUS DAUGHTER. 


Children, says the Rev. William Gray, have’ conveyed religion 
to those from whom they ought to have derived it. ‘ Well,” said 
a mother, one day, weeping, her daughter being about to make.a 
public — of religion, “I will resist no longer. How 
can J bear to see my dear child love and read the Scriptures, 
while I never look into the Bible; to see her retire and seek 
Ghd, while I never pray; to see her going to the Lord’s table, 
while his death is nothing to me!” “Ah!” said she, to the minis- 


ter, who called to inform her of her daughter’s intention, wiping 


her eyes, “ Yes, sir, F know she is right and I am wrong. 
have seen her firm under reproach, and patient under provoca- 
tion, and cheerful in all her sufferings. When, in her late ill- 
ness, she was looking for dissolution, heaven stvod in her face. 
O that I was fit to die! I ought to have taught her, but I am 
sure she has taught me. How can I bear to see her joining the 
Church of God, and leaving me behind, perhaps forever ?” 
From that hour she prayed in earnest that the God of her 
child would be her God, and was soon seen walking with her 
child in the way everlasting. Is it supposition? More 
than one eye in reading this allusion, will as a testimony to 
the truth of it. “We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen.” ® May God bless us, and make us blessings. 
———_—— 


ANECDOTE OF AN INFANT SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 


A little boy, when at an infant school, requested to be taught 
the hymn, beginning. 
“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah;” 
and while he committed it to memory, his mind would become 
delightfully imbued with its spirit. His parents being very poor, 
the little fellow had Jong lived on potatoes. His mother, how- 
ever, one day promised to buy him a penny loaf, but was pre- 
vented. He came home, and was greatly disappointed at not 
having his bread, and, being sickly, he could not take his dinner 
of potatoes. At length he said, smiling, “ Never mind, mother, 
I will go up stairs and.sing.” He went up, and immediately 
sung the verse— 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
J am weak, but thou art mighty, 
Hold me with thy powerful hand. 
Bread of heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more. 


—— 
ANECDOTE. 


An individual possessing more brass than silver, called on a 
celebrated nobleman with whom he had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance. 

“ My lord,” said he, “I am rather badly off for money, and 
have taken the liberty to call on you, as we are related; for, as 
far as I am able to trace our genealogy, Adam was the founder 
of our family ; and I hope your Lordship will not think of deny- 
ing our common descent, nor the claims arising from it.” 

“By no means,” said his lordship, good humoredly. “There 
is a penny ; and if all your relations will give you as much, you 
will be a richer man than I am,” 


—¢—___ 
“I ONLY SAID IT IN FUN” 


How often children speak unkind words, and hurt each other’s 
feelings, and then say, “O,I did not mean any harm; I only 
said it in fun!” Ifyou have hard — ~ in your hearts, do 
not speak them—try and forget them. Many bitter tears have 
been shed, and many hearts have been made to ache, because 
hard words have been spoken in fun.— Sunday School A 


——_—_>—_—_ 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


Ata meeting which took place the other evening for the pur- 
pose of forming a North London Mechanic’s Institution, Mr. Ba- 
sil Montague, as an illustration of the maxim that knowledge is 
power, related the following anecdote. He was walking a few 
months ago in Portland Place, when he observed a large crowd 
of people assembled, and found it was in consequence of a large 
mastiff dog having the lesser one in his gripe. Several persons 
tried by splitting the mastiff's ear, and by biting and pinching his 





tail, to make it let go his hold but in vain. At last, a delicate 
and dignified young gentleman came up, and making his way 
through the circle, requested to be allowed to separate the dogs. 
Assent was given, amid jeers and laughter, when the dandy 
slowly drew from his pocket a large enuff box, and having taken 
a pinch for himself, inserted his fingers again in the box, and 
withdrawing a larger pinch, deliberately applied it to the mas- 
tiff’s nose. The snuff operated so powerfully on the animal’s ol- 
factory nerves, that it not only immediately let go its hold, but 
made its escape as fast as it could. The dandy was loudly 
cheered, upon which he stopped for a moment, and said :—* Gen- 
tlemen, I have merely given you proof that Knowledge is power.” 


Or F 
Harriness.—Every man is happy, no matter what his circum- 
stances, who is contented. Happiness does not depend so 
much upon the art of getting much, or upon the art of keeping 


— we get, as upon the art of being contented with what we 
ave. 








Poetry. 
THE DYING MOTHER’S COUNSEL TO HER LITTLE ONES. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come near, my little daughters, 
Ané listen to my lore, 
My parting words—for you must hear 
My voice on earth no more: 
Come nearer, little daughters, 
Your mother’s eye grows dim ; 
God calleth me away from you— 
I trust, I trust in Him. 


Oh, keep his holy Sabbath, 
Revere his sacred Word, 
And love the blessed Saviour, 
Our dear ascended Lord ; 
And cheer your lonely father, 
When I am far away, 
And run to meet him when he comes 
Home at the close of day. 


Watch o’er your baby-brother, 
And soothe his infant fears, 
And lull him in your loving arms, 
And kiss away his tears ; 
And when his mind expandeth, 
Like blossoms bright with dew, 
Then teach his lisping tongue the prayer, 
That I have taught to you. 


They'll cover me, my daughters, 
ith the fresh broken mould, 

And may you plant a rose-tree there, 
And see its buds unfold ; 

And when you breathe its fragrance, 
Lift up the prayerful sigh, 

That you may meet your mother dear 
In glory, when you die. 








Farewell, my darling children, 
Once more my neck enfold,” 

And long upon their brows she pressed 
Her lips so white and cold; 

And then a still and lifelesss corpse 
That fair young mother lay, 

For to a blissful home-in heaven 
God summoned her away. 

THE CHILD AND THE ANGELS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 


The Sabbath sun was setting slow 
Amidst the clouds of even: 
“Our Father,” breathed a voice below, 

, “Father, who art in heaven!” 
Beyond the earth, beyond the cloud, 
hose infant words were given 
“Our Father,” angels sang aloud, 
“Father, who art in heaven!” 


“Thy kingdom come,” still from the ground 
That child-like voice did pray : 

“Thy kingdom come,” God’s hosts resound, 
Far no the starry way. 

“Thy will be done,” with little tongue, 
That lisping love implores : 

“Thy will be done,” the angelic throng 
Sing from seraphic shores. 


“ For ever,” still those lips repeat 
Their closing evening prayer ; 
“For ever,” floats in music sweet 
High midst the angels there! 
“Thine be the glory ever more, 
From Thee may man ne’er sever ; 
But every christian land adore 
Jehovah, God, forever!” 
ed 


EARLY RISING. 


A society has been formed in England for the promotion of 
early rising, and from the information we have of the habits of 
many of the people there, as we!l as in some cities in this cout 
try, we doubt not that there is great need of all the influence 
such a society can possibly exert, especially to aid young per 
sons in forming proper habits. Some of the reasons for early ri- 
sing are stated in the following rhyme ‘— 

“ Get up early! time is precious, 
Waste it not in bed ; 
Get up early! while the dew-drops 
O’er the fields are spread; 
Get up early! when the red sun 
> First begins to rise ; 
Get up early! when the darkness 
ades from earth and skies. 
“Get up early! it is sinful 
To be wasting time; 
Get up early! while the dear birds 
Sing their morning chime; 
Get up early! while the flowers 
Blush upon the sod; 
Get up early! whilst all nature 
Blesses nature’s God.” 

















